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FOEMOSA, MADAGASCAR, CUBA. 

It is an interesting coincidence that in three large 
islands in different quarters of the globe fighting should 
be going on at the same time, and in all of them substan- 
tially for the same reason. The inhabitants of Formosa 
are fighting that their island may not be annexed to 
Japan, as the treaty of Simoneseki provided that it should 
be. The inhabitants of Madagascar are fighting in behalf 
of their native government against the encroachments of 
the French. The inhabitants of Cuba, a considerable 
portion of them at least, are fighting to secure their inde- 
pendence from the oppressive power of Spain. In each 
case the contest, essentially, is for liberty and self-gov- 
ernment, or for the right to dispose of themselves as they 
think best, which is practically the same thing. 

But the attitude of the American press and the Ameri- 
can public toward these islands is not very consistent. In 
the case of Cuba, though the Administration at Wash- 
ington has maintained strict neutrality as required by in- 
ternational law, yet the people of the United States are 
practically everywhere in sympathy with the insurgents, 
and are hoping strongly that the island may be made 
free. Even those who do not believe in war at all share 
in this hope. This wish that Cuba ma} T become a free 
state, does not grow entirely out of the fact that she has 
been greatly oppressed by Spain. There are other even 
more weighty reasons. The island ought to be a repub- 
lic, or at any rate have practical home government. This 
it can never have under Spanish rule, with its present 
spirit and character. Again, Cuba is too far away from 
Spain to constitute a permanent part of that nation. 
Geographical location is one of the principal considera- 
tions determining what portions of the earth should be 
bound together under one government. The interests of 
the Cuban people are, further, for various reasons histor- 
ical, geographical and racial, so different from those of 



Spain that the two can never have a very strong feeling 
of national unity. Cuba ought to be free ; and if, with- 
out further bloodshed, Spain would declare the island 
free and independent, it would be the noblest act which 
that nation has done for a century. 

As to Madagascar, the people of the United States 
rightly believe that France is pursuing an erroneous and 
wicked policy in its present movement against the Hova 
people, whose liberties and rights of self-direction are as 
precious to them as the Frenchman's to him. The policy 
of France toward the native inhabitants of Madagascar 
seems to be exactly like that of England in her treat- 
ment of native races, which her neighbor across the 
channel has been the first to criticise severely. It would 
be greatly to the honor of the French republic and in 
harmony with her political doctrines to withdraw her 
present expedition and to restore to the native govern- 
ment full power. She has no right to subdue Madagas- 
car and no honor to gain in so doing. It is doubtful if 
any nation, in assuming a protectorate over another, has 
any right to extend this indefinitely. A protectorate 
implies weakness, either inherent or relative, in the nation 
protected, and as soon as this weakness disappears, from 
a change either in internal or external conditions, the 
protectorate should be at once withdrawn. This is what 
France expects of Eugland in reference to Egypt, and 
what England ought at once to do. But her own duty in 
reference to Madagascar is even more clear. 

Turning to Formosa, where the inhabitants are strug- 
gling heroically against annexation to Japan, we find 
that the American public and the American press have 
had scarcely a word of protest against the forcible wrest- 
ing of the island from all its former attachments and the 
making of it a part of the Japanese empire. Such a 
protest we should have expected would be universal in 
this country. The character of our institutions, our pro- 
fessions of love of liberty and human rights demanded 
it. In the most solemn manner at the International 
American Conference held at Washington in the winter 
of 1889-90, the representatives of all the American 
republics declared that " the right of conquest does not 
exist." But in spite of all this, scarcely a voice in all 
the land has been lifted up against the purpose of Japan 
to take territory from China. The victory of the Japan- 
ese arms seems to have blinded all eyes to the essential 
principles of right. If the right of conquest " does not 
exist," it does not exist in Japan. The forcible annexa- 
tion of Formosa, or of any other territory, can not, 
therefore, be justified. It is a flagrant violation .of the 
essential rights of the people of the island. If it were a 
question simply of the soil, the matter would be different. 
But it is a question of the people who live upon the soil. 
They are not Japanese. Their sympathies are not with 
the Japanese. They do not wish to be incorporated into 
the Japanese empire. Japan, though finding the armed 
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opposition on the island stubborn and so far unyielding, 
will doubtless in the end reduce the Black Flags to sub- 
mission and take possession of all Formosa. But she 
will have done an unjust and an unworthy thing, and will 
have laid up for herself a harvest of trouble in the years 
to come, just as Germany did when she annexed Alsace- 
Lorraine. Formosa is more than six hundred miles south 
of the southern end of Japan, and can be reached only 
by sea. The inhabitants are Chinese, and the task of 
turning them into loyal Japanese subjects will be attended 
with the greatest difficulty, if it can ever be done. If 
Japan had been wise, she would never have undertaken a 
task at the same time so unjust and so precarious. But a 
nation flushed with victory and stained with the blood of 
its conquered enemies is seldom either just or wise. 



PALESTINE AS THE SOLUTION OF WAR. 

In an able and interesting article in the August North 
American Review, Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes argues 
that the restoration of Palestine to the Hebrew nation is 
the solution of the problem of peace. He asserts that 
three things are necessary before war, "insult to our in- 
telligence," " insult to Christianity" though it be, can be 
abolished. The first of these is the codification of inter- 
national law by the chief jurists of the world ; the second, 
the education of public opinion to appreciate the cost, the 
injustice and the horror of war ; and the third, the crea- 
tion of an international court of arbitration. 

The second of these things (we should call it the first) is 
already practically done. The majority of men in civil- 
ized lands are already convinced, theoretically, of the ex- 
pensiveness, the injustice and the shamefulness of war. 
The first step recommended by Dr. Mendes is likely soon 
to be taken. A beginning of the codification and reform 
of international law was begun by Mr. David Dudley 
Field in 1866. The association for this purpose created 
in 1873 has ever since existed, and though it has done 
nothing very remarkable, it has at least prepared the way 
to some extent for the new international law which is 
already rapidly growing up and preparing itself for codifi- 
cation in the near future. The Institute of International 
Law, which is of about the same age, has contributed 
something toward the same end. There is very general 
agreement among those who abominate war that Dr. 
Mendes's third suggestion, now a very old suggestion, 
should be carried out with all practicable haste and an in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration created which shall be 
above suspicion, incapable of being biassed and backed 
up by at least the moral force of all the great powers. 
The demand for this tribunal is becoming so strong that 
its creation is only a matter of a little time. We do not 
see any reason, however, for believing that a tribunal 
composed wholly of learned Jews, sitting in Palestine 
made a neutral nation, as proposed by Dr. Mendes, would 



be any better suited to act as arbitrators in cases of in- 
ternational difficulty than one composed of leading jurists 
from several different countries. 

The erection of the Hebrew people restored to Palestine 
into a neutral nation, if it could possibly be done, might 
accomplish much of what Dr. Mendes suggests in the so- 
lution of the vexed Eastern question, in the quieting of 
jealousies between the Catholic, Protestant and Greek 
Churches, in the development of Eastern commerce 
through this eminently commercial race, and in other re- 
spects. But it might accomplish all this without supply- 
ing the best conditions for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a great tribunal of arbitration for all the nations 
of the earth. 

If such a nation were set up and its neutrality guaran- 
teed, it would at once take its place in the family of 
nations, have its home government, its foreign legations 
and enter at once on the varied international relations im- 
plied in separate national existence. It would thus be in 
no better position to furnish all of the members of an im- 
partial international tribunal than any other small nation 
similarly situated. Switzerland and Belgium have both 
been neutralized and their neutrality guaranteed, and 
either of them could furnish as able a body of jurists for 
the proposed tribunal as could the restored Hebrew na- 
tion. It is difficult to see how there could be greater im- 
partiality secured in the one supposed case than in the 
others. 

Besides the question of impartiality there is another of 
even greater moment. No body of jurists from a single 
nation would be as capable of dealing with all the varied 
and delicate questions of international law which would 
arise as a body composed of men from different national- 
ities trained each not only in public law in general but in 
the particular aspects of it arising out of the life of his 
own nation. 

This is not the place to treat the question of the Tight- 
ness or even of the practicability of restoring the Hebrew 
people to Palestine. But granting that it could be done 
or ought to be done, it seems to us clear that a Hebrew 
court of arbitration, however learned and pious and im- 
partial it might be supposed to be, could never by any 
possibility be made to meet the high and varied require- 
ments of an international court, before which would come 
questions of law and of equity from all quarters of the 
globe. 

CHINA'S LOVE OF PEACE. 

Rev. Henry D. Porter, D.D., a missionary in China, 
in a recent letter to the American Board, makes some 
statements which place China in a much better light 
before the world than she has recently been supposed to 
stand in. During the whole of the eight months' war and 
ever since, there has been everywhere, almost, a parrotlike 
reviling of China and of everything Chinese which has done 



